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Introduction 


Prior to the Civil War through to the Great Depression Gardner, 
Massachusetts produced more furniture than in any other municipality and 
it was dubbed "The Chair City". It was incorporated as a town in 1785 then 
as a city in 1923. The population grew steadily from 1,023 in 1830 to 
20,206 in 1940. 


One of the earliest chair manufacturers was Heywood Brothers, later 
Heywood- Wakefield Co. They began manufacturing in 1826 and 
established a Boston salesroom in 1831. By 1910, there were twenty chair 
factories which produced four million chairs per year. The company grew to 
be the largest in the city with a workforce of about 1,200 at peak during 
WWII. Declining sales and profitability forced liquidation in 1983. The 
story that follows focuses on the factors that caused the shop to close. 
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World's Largest Chair, 
Gardner, MA 1907 


Along with my siblings in the 1950's I walked from elementary school two 
blocks away alongside the Heywood-Wakefield buildings going to the 
downtown bus terminal. Many of my classmates' parents worked there. In 
fact my mother's brother, Bernard Riley, did too as assistant to Vice 
President John Heywood. My farther, Henry LaRoche, had worked there 
before joining the Navy in WWII. Neither he nor my uncle discussed details 
about their jobs. I knew little about the company which was the bread and 
butter for a large part of the city until I became aware of a set of oral 
histories conducted under the auspice of the Massachusetts Council for the 
Arts which recorded and transcribed interviews with many former 
Heywood- Wakefield workers. The 1988,9 project conducted by Martha 
Norkunas is 


Shifting Gears 
The Changing Meaning of Work in Massachusetts 1920-1980 
Gardner, Masssachusetts 


It was the impetus for this work and source of excerpts for the information 
that follows. 


James LaRoche 2023 


See https://archive.org/search? 
query=creator%3 A%22Martha%20Norkunas%22 


Company Overview 
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Heywood Bros. & Co. Largest Chair Manufactury in the World, Gardner 
MA about 1855 


Company Timeline 

1826 Heywood Brothers began to make chairs in a shed where the City Hall 
stands to-day. 

1834 Fire destroyed the first chair shop, the business was moved to the 
shore of Crystal Lake — its present location. 

1854 the Fitchburg Railroad runs through Gardner. 

1874 the Boston, Barre & Gardner Railroad runs through Gardner. 

1886 Levi Heywood Memorial Library, Gardner's public library was built. 
Also, the Greenwood Gardner Memorial, a public bath house was built as a 
memorial to Alvin M. Greenwood and his wife, Helen R. Heywood, 
daughter of Levi Heywood. Steam for the operation of the plant was 
supplied without charge by the Heywood-Wakefield Company. 

1894 Edward G. Watkins invented and patented one of the first practical 
time clocks while he was in charge of the engineering department. He later 
established Simplex Time Recorder Co. 

1897 Heywood Brothers merged with the Wakefield Rattan Company, 
South Reading, MA (renamed later to Wakefield). 

1907 Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital was built by Henry's widow 
Martha Heywood. 

1921 Heywood-Wakefield Company incorporated, Menominee, MI plant 
prchased, Orillia, ON CA plant established. 


1930 Executive offices moved from Boston to Gardner. 

1932 Product lines expanded from chairs with the addition of case goods - 
bureaus and bedroom suits. 

1941 United Furniture Workers, Local 154 voted into Gardner plant. 

1942 Began war product assembly: bomb boxes, bomb fuses, and radar 
units (for Western Electric) - then the company's peak workforce was ~1200 
people. 

1951 baby carriage manufacturing was discontinued. 

1956 two month long strike at Gardner factory. The Gardner plant lost 
money from 1956 until 1971. 

1958 Newport, Tennessee shool furniture plant opened. 

1966 Curtis Watkins of Simplex became majority stock holder and elected 
to the board of directors. Gardner plant discontinued furniture lines excapt 
early American line. Bus, theater, and train seating manufacturing 
discontinued. Penyan, NY case goods plant purchased. Wood stock, NB CA 
plant purchased. 

1972 Heywood-Wakefield re-acquires stock from Curtis' son Chris 
Watkins/Simplex. Later a majority of stock was acquired by John Callahan 
and Mr. Gittis who became board members. 

1979 Gardner plant closed. Oillia ON plant sold. "Well, we closed the 
whole division of the company, is what it amounted to, the furniture 
division, it wasn't just Gardner, it was Woodstock, New Brunswick and 
Penyan, N.Y." -- George Heywood 

1981 Chapter 11 bankruptcy re-organization. 

1983 Chapter 7 dissolution of corporation. 


Gardner Depot "In its hayday it was nothing for there being 100 cars in and 


100 cars out within a couple of days of one another...switching crews 
worked 24 hours a day moving cars and lining up freight trains." 


Red Sox baseball team player Ted Williams on giant chair brought to 
Fenway Park's "Gardner Day" game. 


——— 


THE GREENWOOD MEMORIAL HATH HOUSE 


Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital 


Levi Heywood Memorial Library 


Walter Heywood, Founder 


Company Presidents 

1826 - 1882 Walter Heywood 
1883 - 1897 (no record) 

1897 - 1904 Henry Heywood, son of Seth Heywood, youngest of the 
original "Heywood Brothers", 

1904 - 1912 Louis E. Carlton, 

1912 - 1921 Charles H. Lang, Jr., 

1921 - 1929 Levi H. Greenwood, 

1929 - 1966 Richard N. Greenwood 

1966 - ? George Heywood 

19?? - 1980 John Heywood 

1980 - 8/2/1982 John B. Callahan 

1982 - 1983 George Heywood 


John Heywood 


Factories in 1926 
Chicago. IL, established 1884 as the Heywood & Morrill Rattan Company 
making reed chairs and reed baby carriages. In 1892 the production of 

wooden chairs was added. 
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Chicago Showroom, Rattan Sofa and Chairs 


Erving, MA, In 1870 Heywood Brothers & Company purchased a half- 
interest in the Washburn Company, and the manufacture of chairs was 
begun. In 1905 it was incorporated as the Washburn & Heywood Chair 
Company. In 1916 Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company purchased all 
the shares. 1917 the plant was entirely destroyed by fire. In 1921 the 
Washburn & Heywood Chair Company was consolidated with the 


Heywood- Wakefield Company. 


Erving Factory 


Gardner, MA, established 1826, fire destroyed the original location - now 
the site of City Hall. The company rebuilt on the current site, now Heywood 
Place ments, at Central and Pine streets in 1855. 
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Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Co. Factory & Office, Central St. Gardner, 
MA 1908. The Heywood-Wakefield Company Complex in Gardner was 
added to the National Historic Register in 1983. Buildings were converted 
to apartments and an assisted living facility. 


Los Angeles, established 1886 then bedroom and dining-room furniture 
were added to the Heywood lines. 


Menominee, MI, in 1921 The Lloyd Manufacturing Company was the 
consolidated of with the Heywood-Wakefield Company. In 1917 Marshall 
B. Lloyd had invented a reed weaving loom which affected the company to 
be one of the largest reed woven baby-carriage factories in the world. 


Orillia, ON CA, in 1921, a small assembling plant was established as 


Heywood-Wahefield Company of Canada Ltd. Baby-carriage parts, 
manufactured by the plant in Menominee, were sent to Orillia to be 
assembled for the Canadian trade. In 1926 the greater part of the 
manufacturing of the Orillia product was done in Orillia. It ranked with the 
largest carriage-producing concerns in the Dominion. The Canadian 
Company maintained a salesroom and warehouse facilities in Montreal. 


Portland, OR, in 1920 Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company purchased 
Oregon Chair Company. 


Sommerville, MA in 1917 


Wakefield, MA, Heywood Brothers Co. bought Wakefield Rattan Co. in 
1897. The company was then Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company 
and finally changed to Heywood-Wakefield Company in 1921. The 
Wakefield plant was later closed. Machinery and workers moved to the 
Gardner factory. 


THE WAKEFIELD FACTORY 
tg26 


The Wakefield Rattan Company, Wakefield MA 1926 


Wakefield Rattan Co. First Reed Chair 


Warehouses in 1926 

Merchandise from the factories was shipped to the warehouses "in the 
white" (unfinished) and so far as possible "K.D." (knocked down or 
unassembled) then assembled and finished in the warehouses. 

1867 New York City, primarily a clearing-house for export trade to Europe 
and Central/South America. The New York warehouse sent representatives 


to South America, the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America. 
1874 Philadelphia 


1876 San Francisco 
1877 Baltimore, warehouse manager, Mr. Stuart, resigned in 1892 and 
established Temple & Stuart, manufacturers of children's wood-seat chairs 


in Baldwinsville, MA. 

1884 Portland 

1886 Boston, and in 1917 Sommerville, MA 

1886 Los Angeles 

1891 Chicago, 

1899 Buffalo, Heywood Brothers & Company acquired the merchandise 
and good-will of the New York warehouse of the Walter Heywood Chair 
Company of Fitchburg, MA. The most notable incident in its history 
occured at the time of the Pan-American Exposition in 1901. For several 
months previous to the opening of the Exposition, enormous loads of chairs 
on horse-drawn wagons were daily seen going to the Exposition Grounds. 
1921 St. Louis, in 1923 this branch sent seventeen-thousand baseball seats, 
to the Kansas City American Association Baseball Company. In the same 
year it sent approximately three-thousand high-grade upholstered opera 
chairs to the largest Masonic Temple in the world, in Guthrie, Oklahoma 
1921 Kansas City 
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New York Warehouse 1800s 


In 1926 over five thousand men and women secured their livelihood 
through the Heywood-Wakefield Company. 


Heywood-Wakefield Company did not hesitate to seize the opportunity to 
become the largest manufacturer of fibre baby carriages and furniture in the 
country. 


Baby Carriage 


In 1919 the company's executive offices were established at 294 
Washington St. Boston and moved in 1920 to 209 Washington St. To the 
Executive Offices were transferred the office of the president from 
Wakefield, and also the offices of the treasurer and the secretary, formerly 
at the Gardner factory, and the position of general sales manager was 
created. A little later, a general factory manager was appointed, and this was 
followed by the appointment of an advertising manager, a manager of the 
designing department, a general traffic manager, a manager of the sales 
service department, and a general purchasing agent. 


Economic conditions during The Depression forced the company to close 
its warehouses. Factories in Gardner MA, Menominee MI, and Orillia ON 
CA remained open, all others closed. The Executive Offices moved from 
Boston to Gardner. 


Heywood-Wakefield Boston Executive Offices 1920 
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Heywood-Wakefield Furniture 
Examples: 


Ax interesting chair, 
well placed ice sow 
answer many decorative 
problems. In a console 
grouping; beside a desk 
or fireplace, the chair 
usually assumes (and de- 
serves!) a position of 
prominence. 


Te chair shown above is a noteworthy 
example of “hand-hewn” design. It is our 
number G 3234 A. The deep. shaped and 
saddled seat: unusual banisters in the back: 
and the quaint top rail with extending arm 
posts give it a most distinctive character. 
There is a matching arm chair, too 


‘law golden apple on the Hitchcock chair 


to the upper left, is applied from the same 
stencil pattern which we used to years ago! 
The Hitcheock illustrated was photographed 
in our special Rosewood Decorated finish. 
This same chair, under the series number 
2002 is available with or without arms. And 
... you may have it in Priscilla Maple. 
Rosewood, or Mahogany finish. 


Vs . . . it's a genuine old “Boston” 
rocker that you see to the loft. ) ts Pee 
the bamboo turnings: flat rockers; bent, 
form-fitting spindles: and deep, scooped 
seat are all there. “This C 2558 D (that's 
the number) is one of those “homey” . . . 
quaint . . . charac terlul pieces which lend 
a definite note of authenticity to the tradi- 
tional Colonial room 


to the loft, on the opposite 
page, are pieces from the 
“Cape Codder" bedroom 
suite. The C5129 DD, 
Double Deck Bed is 
easily converted into a 
pair of twin beds, if de- 
sired. Guard rails on the 
top are detachable and 
the ladder is removable. 
Over-all height of bed 
is 76". The night stand 
is C5148 


on this page are several 
interesting pieces from the 
“Virginian” bedroom 
group. Shown to the 
right are . . . C3240 
poster bed, available in 
twin (3° 3”) or full 
(4’ 6") sixes . . . the 
C5241 dresser with top 
42” x 20" . . . mirror 
C 3243 ese and & most 
unusual night stand 
{C 5248) which suggests 
a small slope top desk. 

© compartment is roomy 
as well as practical. 


FOLKS 
DESERVE A  BEDROQM 
THEY WILL 


Pi many of us decide to “wait until the chil- 
dren grow up” before furnishing their bedroom 
with good pieces! But, the years have a habit 
of slipping by swiltly. Before we know it, the 
room which we “resolved” to do so attractively 
is strangely quiet . . . its occupant away at col- 
lege ...married... carving oul a career in some 
distant city. Their own bedroom, in which they 
relax, study, live for so much of their time, is 
mighty important to most young folks. So, 
please, let's not “wait.” Just as soon as you 
can afford it, give them a cheerful bedroom 
which they will always remember, fondly and 
happily. And... if you select good Furniture, 
it will retain its original beauty for years. 


the mirror ahowe. C x24 with 22” 


viii 
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Pivccaes interesting sofa which employs authentic turnings and a curved front 
stretcher. The curved arm is broad and well shaped for comfort. The reversible 
spring filled seat and back cushions will be appreciated by the practical homemaker. 
This sofa, the C 3204-63 is part of an unusually fine group of pieces. These include 
matching arm chair, wing chair, deep barrel chair, morris chair, and leg rest. The 
sofa shown is 65” between the arm posts. The coffee table is our number C 3118 G. 


And to the right... a big, roomy, usable cocktail wagon with drop sides, six bottle 
compartments, lower shelf, and even a place to hang the bar towel! When those 
drop leaves are up, ready for use, you have a working top—(alcohol proof, of course) 
30” x 41” on which to prepare the old fashioneds, canapes, caviar, or cheese delights 
The disc wheels in front, and the 
swivel, ball bearing casters on the 
back assure free, easy wheeling at all 
times. The initial cost of this good 
looking cocktail wagon is most rea- 
sonable, as your favorite store will 
tell you. The upkeep is something 
over which we have no control and 
for that reason we cannot guarantee 
how many cheery smiles you will get 
to the gallon. nose who entertain 
frequently will, however, derive much 
enjoyment from this useful accessory. 


The number is C 5110. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Interview of George Heywood (GH) and John Heywwod (JH) by 
Martha Norkunas(MN) 

GH: Well, you had to realize that a very small percentage of our 
competitors were unionized. Very very small percentage. Our real 
competition wasn't in Gardner. To a limited degree, but very limited, it was. 
It was in the south. And and some of our competition was other small plants 
in New England. Like Moosehead on Early American. [one of Heywood- 
Wakefields product lines] Moosehead up in Monson, ME [Moosehead 
Furniture closed in2010] and Doverbark Broth, Maine, and Swett 
Cummings up in northern Vermont and non-union. But the south, then and 
now, its just about 99.9% non-union, in North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. This is true today. I mean it didn't experience the production 
interruptions that we did with organized labor. 


MN: Non-union shops wouldn't have any kinds of walkouts or strikes like 
that? 


JH : No. Not usually. No. 
GH: Very, very, very unusual. 


MN: Where would you rate yourself in the furniture scene in the '50s, in 
this century anyway? 


JH: Eh, you mean as to quality? 
MN: Yes. 


JH: As to quality I'd say we'd rate ourselves at the top. Of course, alot of the 
southern plants are using a mixture of solids and veneer. We were all solid. 
I'd say we were at the top in quality. 


GH: Still uh. 

JH: Certainly at that time. 

GH: Uh, things have changed. 

JH: Price-wise we are in the medium-to-high. We were not the very highest. 
Upper medium to medium-high bracket. We had a very good reputation in 
the trade. We generally advertised. 

MN : What about size-wise? 

JH: Size-wise we we re small compared with companies like Bassett and 
the Lane Company and Drexel. If you took it from the top down, the top 
being highest in volume, I don't know where we'd wind up. We'd probably 
be, I don't know. 

GH: Fifty. 


JH: Fifty, 60 something, 70, in that range I would guess. 


MN: How many furniture companies were in the country then, more or 
less? 


JH: Four thousand. 

GH: Four thousand plus. 

MN: So you were, in terms of size, you were one of the smaller companies. 
JH: Well, there were many smaller than us. 


GH: Oh, yeah, many, many smaller than us. But, they're probably at least 30 
to 40 that are probably bigger than we were. Ethan Allen. 


JH: Yeah. 


GH: Much bigger than we were then and aren't now. But we had a good 
niche in the trade, you know, and our name was probably better known to 
the furniture consumer than any other name. 


JH: Yeah. 
GH: Any other furniture manufacturer's name. 
JH: At that time. 


GH: Because of the many years we done a lot of national advertising not 
just in the furniture trade publications, but in the consumer magazines, like 
House Beautiful and Better Homes and Gardens, and that sort of thing . We 
were, I'd say, in the middle 'SOs we were probably maybe uh number six or 
seven in the amount of money we spent on national advertising. And this 
company has been doing this national advertising since back oh before 
World War I. 


MN: What about if you were writing the furniture history of the United 
States. Where would you, how would you explain your company's role? 


GH: Oh, we were the oldest furniture manufacturer. 


JH: Yeah. The furniture industry in our area. I've forgotten the date but, 
Coey Furniture was the first furniture manufacturer in Gardner. 


GH: Yeah. That was before us. 
JH: Oh, a load of years. 


GH : Considerably. But, uh our line because of that problem we just 
developed this terrible reputation for shipping new goods and the minute we 
got back into production it was difficult to go back to this dealer who'd 
replaced your floorspace or his floorspace with someone else's line and say, 
"Okay, look our troubles are over now, so give us back our space." 


JH: No way. "Now, look I've replaced it with other lines. 
GH: When I needed you, you couldn't ship. 
JH: Yeah. 


GH: "This guy came in, took your place, he's sure I'm getting turnover, so 
much money for a square foot of this space we allot, allocated Heywood- 
Wakefield, he came to my rescue, I'm not going to throw him out." ...And 
our shipments got to be terrible. You should ship 6 to 8 weeks at the most, 
we were 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 weeks hanging on to those orders. To get the 
retailers to wait that long for a shipment... 


MN: Somebody told me something shocking - I heard in passing that 
someone said the plant in Tennessee was opened to punish the Gardner 
plant. 


JH: No, no. Not true at all. The plant in Tennessee was was set up to try to 
get more competitive in the school [furniture] end of the business. We had 
outgrown our floor space as much as it was in Gardner. We had space 
rented at the old Florence Stove properties. I've forgotten how many 
thousand square feet. 


GH: Oh, a lot over there. 


JH: But we were making the school furniture. 


GH: Like half the plant. 


JH: Uh, uh welding up the frames in our Gardner plant, hauling them down 
to Florence Stove where we'd assemble the seats and the backs. and the 
handling was killing us. It cost a lot of money to move stuff. And, we 
moved the school furniture production to Tennessee. It was the only plant 
we had in the corporation that was specifically designed to do one thing and 
do it the best and it really did. We dropped our prices on school furniture, I 
believe it was 10%. 


GH: Yeah. 


JH: Therefore, you know, Gardner had a big pot, piece of the school 
furniture business in the country. And, it was not profitable in Gardner. 
After the 10% price drop it was very profitable in Tennessee. It was being 
made in a plant that was tailored for that. GH: By far our most profitable 
operation. JH: Yeah. I used to tell the union, when they would complain 
about it that uh instead of complaining you should say a prayer for our 
newborn operation every night when you go to bed, because if 1t wasn't for 
that this company would've gone done the drain. And it was true. 


GH: Yeah. It was. 


JH: Because Gardner was losing more money than Menominee [MI] was 
making. And, when Newport [TN] got into the act we had brought Gardner 
back somewhat so that the loss in Gardner was almost a standoff to 
Menominee's profit. So, the Newport was the profit contributor that you 
saw. 


GH: Well, it was the net profit of the corporation. 
MN: Why did the union object to the Newport plant? 
JH: It was a threat to their security in Gardner. 


MN: And how did you improve the Gardner profits? Did you add new 
lines? 


JH: Yes. We built up the wood furniture, household furniture production. 
We made a lot of economies some of which were perhaps shortsighted. I 
know there were substantial cuts made in advertising, which had to be done 
at the time to survive. But, it had a long range effect that wasn't good. 


GH: But also, we closed the metal working division. 
JH : Yeah, that. 


GH: Which was a heavy loser and which former President, Dick 
Greenwood, didn't want to face up to. When he finally stepped out of the 
picture we only operated that metal working division for a couple of years. 
You know, who's going to be buying railroad seats today. You know the 
market - they're just like buggy whips - you know its a gone market. 


MN: In Gardner - the metal working division in Gardner? 
GH : Well, I mean nationally. 
JH: Yes. 


GH: We did 85% of the railroad seating in this country and 100% in 
Canada. But, you know, the railroads don't care about hauling passengers 
anymore, you know, what's happened. And, then we were making bus seats 
for General Motors and they were, you might love General Motors as a 
company or as a stockholder, but as a customer the y're very tough people 
to deal with. You've got to have everything there right on the day, on that 
morning or that afternoon right after lunch or you got heavily fined. 


JH: Yeah, terrible. 


GH: It got to be that General Motors was really the only sizeable customer 
we had for that bus seating division. You get so you're beholden to one 
customer and they can buy from some other seating manufacturer and you 
got a whole division sitting there with no work. It just got to be too much of 
a risk and they would beat you down on price to an nth degree. 


MN: Weren't you once the major supplier of all bus and railroad seats in the 
country? 


JH: Yes. 
GH: We were in railroad but we had substantial competitors in the bus seat. 
JH: Yeah. 


GH: Like American Seating Company. And, there were three or four or five 
others. But railroad seating, you know, went the way of all old things. 


JH: And, and bus seating was such a changed animal to what it was say in 
the '50s. In the '60s, I mean it's a fiberglass shell on a... 


GH: Used to make bus seats with real springs in them, you know. 
JH: Yeah, they were more like... 


GH: Genuine, at times genuine leather seats and backs and then it went to 
high quality vinyls and so forth. 


Heywood- Wakefield furniture was exhibited at the Chicago World's Fair 
1933 and at the New York World's Fair 1964. 


In 1994 The South Beach Furniture Company acquired the rights to the 
Heywood-Wakefield name and reproduces its wooden furniture. 


Heywood- Wakefield's older products are considered collectibles and have 
been featured on Antiques Roadshow. 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Levi_H. Greenwood 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Heywood-Wakefield_ Company 

Bank, Office and Library Chairs by Heywood-Wakefield Company 
https://archive.org/details/bankofficelibrarOOheyw 

Old Colony Furniture: Living Room - Dining by Heywood-Wakefield 
Company https://archive.org/details/OldColonyFurnitureLivingRoom-- 
dining/page/n13/mode/2up 


A Completed Century, 1826-1926; The Story of Heywood-Wakefield 
Company https://archive.org/details/completedcenturyOOheyw 


John Heywood Oral History Interview 1989 by Matha Norkunas, retrived 
from http://archive.org 


Strike 


Picketers lined Heywood-Wakefield's entrances early Tuesday morning, 
October 9, 1956. Annual union contract negotiaions were finalized each 
year on October |. This year management demanded a 10% wage reduction 
to keep the factory open - it had not made a profit since 1950. The union 
members would not accede and voted to strike. Approximately 500 families 
stopped receiving income. 


John Heywood who headed negotiations for management explained, "One 
of [the causes] ... the worst single one, we decided that we could not live 
with and if it couldn't be corrected we couldn't operate the plant at a profit. 
It was that serious. And that had to due with how you compensate an 
individual who was on incentive work. When you take him off of that 
incentive work and put him on another job, be it incentive or day work, but 
it was mostly when some one went from incentive to hourly, day work. At 
that time [it] was probably 60/40 in favor of the incentive workers. So you 
had over half of the people that felt this was a real threat to him. Now, what 
we wanted to do was drop it from 100% to 90%, so you'd have at least that 
10% that would provide an incentive for the guy to get the job down and get 
back on his regular job where he could make 10% more money. It, the 
union, would just not buy it. ... 1t [the strike] was over something we had 
felt we had to have. And it was long, it was bitter. 


...the Mayor got all concerned and he got together with a couple of other 
people in the community and they organized a citizens committee to resolve 
the Heywood- Wakefield strike situation, which I just hated to see happen 
because I mean you've got enough people to deal with already. Now, you 
got a whole bunch of new faces and all well intended but very green at the 
situation, not knowledgeable of collective bargaining. Some of them 
couldn't even imagine how you could operate this way and in most cases the 
central thing was I'd say 90% with the union. And we had meetings where 
they had the company representatives only, they had other meetings with 
the union only. They had some where we were there together ... well, it was 
a nice attempt, I suppose the Mayor figured he had some responsibility to 


do something, because it was affecting the whole community, the strike. 
Biggest employer in town, nobody working, people had bills to pay that 
were not being paid, banks had mortgages lapsing and payments on hand. It 
was amazing though how many people supported the union stand on this to 
the point where merchants would give credit to our workers who were on 
strike where probably if I went in there and asked for credit I'd never get it, 
you know. But it was a sympathy thing. 


Now, we even went further with closing the plant. We started to make 
tentative arrangements to see what were the ramifications of closing the 
plant and it wasn't just an idle threat. They thought it was and the strike 
went on. 


They [the union] were getting no dues from over half of their membership. 
They'd just bought a new building, the union had, where their headquarters 
was - they couldn't make the payments to the International where they'd 
borrowed the money from. So all of a sudden you had the International 
arbiter from New York City ... International's lawyer. ... And it dragged on 
for a long time that the citizens committee got nowhere except that you 
found this member fighting with this member because some of them started 
to get strongly different views and it was a fiasco. And finally we just 
ceased, ceased doing it. Only one member of that citizens committee saw a 
way back to the company. 


... One other fallout effect was when the strike first started there was heavy 
union support from the pulpits in all the churches, every denomination, 
which after about four weeks subsided to the point where even having there 
was a priest was a member of this citizens committee and he, you could see 
him gradually changing around. Not that we were all right and the union 
was all wrong, but we weren't all wrong, which is a major concession in a 
way. 


What really solved the strike, and by the way, the union reneged on 
anything that we had agreed upon up to that point, the minute they went on 
strike, and in the contract negotiations I'd say many, many things had been 
agreed upon. But once the strike started, it was starting from a whole new 
base, so you had no alternative, you got to do the same thing. So we pulled 
the 90% claim and reduced it to 80 which was twice what we were getting - 


we were getting 40. And, we used that as kind of a basis for it. And of 
course, this was picked up and fanned up as another example of the 
company being high-handed, whereas really it's just a normal procedure in 
collective bargaining. When a strike takes place and negotiations you 
usually, both sides do that. All right, now we're starting over again. But, it 
wasn't received that way in the community - I was the spokesman for the 
company, so I was kind of a goat on it. And a lot of people felt that I was 
young, inexperienced on the job, they should go back to someone who held 
dealt with the union before and all this kind of thing. Which the the 
company didn't do. But, in the final couple of weeks it fast became a game 
of lawyers and my worry there was that its all fine but a lawyer doesn't have 
to live with the thing after its over. A lawyer in many cases, the best of 
them just don't understand the full ramifications of some things the union's 
asking. 


But, what really brought the strike to a conclusion was the Local [was] just 
running out of money. And they never agreed to the settlement. They were 
ordered, the settlement was ordered from the International office. I'm not 
supposed to know this but it did happen that way, and the message came 
through the union attorney. He contacted our attorney, in fact, they got 
together in Lexington for a meeting and at that meeting the union lawyer 
picked up the telephone, called the business agent, business manager in 
Gardner and said go back to work Monday. That comes right from the 
International. So, now you got a whole new setup. You got people that have 
been all fanned up by the local union about this awful company demand and 
the next thing you know they're telling them to accept it. By that time we'd 
gone up from 80 to 87-1/2 and that's where it's pegged. So the long range 
result of this was that the union lost control of the Heywood-Wakefield 
membership and it never got back, ever. 


"...the strike started on October 1 ... They did not return to work until the 
[Monday following Thanksgiving] ... we could not ship any wood furniture. 
And we're not even allowed to ship what was finished and packed in our 
shipping department. We couldn't ship anything. The truckers wouldn't 
come in. So what we would try to sell is, we would be fighting the salesmen 
to get certain allocated space on the viewer's floor to show Heywood- 
Wakefield Modern Encore, Heywood-Wakefield Old Colony, Heywood- 


Wakefield Transitional Line or Heywood-Wakefield Contemporary Line. 
And they actually did a good job of securing this space. So, the strike 
comes on and they sell out what little stock we have in the warehouse 
goods. And then, as we know, it goes on and on and on and they're not 
getting any shipments and so forth - the strike isn't settled. So finally, you 
know, this floor space is valuable to them. There was no turnover though, 
there's nothing coming back. So, eventually a lot of them just sold off the 
samples on the floor and bought other lines and they brought them in. We 
lost our space, our showroom space on the retail dealers' floor. And we had 
a terrible time trying to get this back at the end of the strike. Some 
customers we never got back. Some we never even up to 1979 got back. 
They had that one bad experience and they just [would say], "Why should 
we go through this headache again." They were sympathetic, but when it hit 
the pocketbook so hard its, you got space on the floors [and] its got to 
produce something. It cost money. And it cost them an awful headache. 
Finally, come in "Yes, well I'd like to order this Old Colony bed and this 
and so forth," retail customers, you know. "When can you ship it?" "Well, 
we don't know." "We don't know!" "Well, the company's on strike." And 
finally it got to be such a problem they sold the samples off the floor and 
got rid of the headache." ! 


Joe Bogdanski, a worker in the factory recalls, "And that was the incentive. 
So now here comes the people are happy that they have this little bit of 
incentive. And everythings is running, there is no arguments, the bosses are 
happy because nobody has to watch one another. And, and the thing ran 
good. Until some started that first, what they say, when it was an 8 week 
strike, that was a terrible strike. The whole plant was shut down. This 8 
weeks when the management, when I say management, that’s the company, 
they were going to start on a big sales promotion. They're gonna [have] all 
these [sales] people to come in. You must remember Heywood- Wakefield 
was, as you see the plant, it was a very large, large operation. So anyhow, 
they started from the west coast down in L.A., I mean, Los Angeles, in 
Minomenee, down south, all over the place, really in Canada [the Orillia 
Ontario plant]. Well, they're gonna meet down here for the sales convention 
and what d'ya think that's the time that the strike went on and shut down. 
And that was about the Thanksgiving Day, but the union wasn't that good. 


... There's a gate, when we say gates, when we went on strike, this is the 
strike, supposedly the big strike. Well, there was a gate right here where 
there used to be the boiler room, not the boiier room, but this is where they 
used to have a gate here. The men from this area would hold up the signs 
and they'd picket this thing here. Down by the railroad tracks they had a 
gate over there that maybe some member, nobody would use that, they used 
to be able, trucks could come in in the middle, between the buildings over 
there where the Binnall building is, I mean the building and all this thing 
here. But there was people here. Now we come over here on Central St., the 
main office and the gate is over here, they had pickets walking the picket 
line on the front of the gates over here and the doors over here. But at the 
same time we had pickets down on Pine St. where the trucks would come in 
for to pick up stuff and deliver stuff, materials. Then we had another pair 
gates that where the cars were parked. They used to able to come in with 
trucks and we had pickets on the B & M line [Boston & Maine Railroad] 
over here. I don't know who's, but it's the railroad. We had pickets over 
there. So you walk the picket line, so trucks come in, says, "Hey, listen. 
Don't come in, there's, we’re on strike." They go up to the other gate, you 
can't go there, there's a strike. So now there's a total strike. This is not one 
little department. This is a total strike, the shop is shut down. This was the 
whole department, whole shop. There is no such thing as a department this, 
a department that. Even the people who didn't belong to the union would 
not... Nobody worked. So, this is a total thing. 


So now, here we are, here comes, now the President, well, president at that 
time, and he, we met in the City Hall and after, for such a longtime we met 
and really and truly, what you said, there was little clauses that gave you 
something but, truly a fact, you took really and truly a cut and you went 
back to work. And, you didn't gain. And, you lost your wages for all them 
weeks. But let me just tell you, you walked the picket. I personally did walk 
the picket line over there, because I knew everybody that was going to 
come through there. All you have to do is just say there's ... stop and think 
of what's going to be happening, some day this 1s going to be settled. You 
don't want an enemy for life. And well, it's like you and your husband 
you're doing very nicely. All of a sudden something has gone wrong and 
you split apart like this. Do you think its easy for you to get back? 
Somebody's got to be forgiving somebody something. So, Greenwood 


[Richard N. Greenwood, President] had to do something to make this thing 
here. And the people had to do something this way. And we voted up in the 
City Hall to go back to work. And now we gone back to work, but before 
you gone back to work you walked the picket line right? The people 

say," Well gee, if you walk the picket line, the union is going to give you 
some money" right? I mean you would think they would. Well, I walked the 
picket line, this is true. We met over here in a hall up on Stevens's block, up 
on a second floor over there, that's where the union hall was. Personally I 
got $10 for two weeks of picketing. Well, that's all right, I got the $10 and I 
said, "Oh, boy, here I am," I didn't have much of a long time to work but I 
did walk the picket line sometime from 6:00 in the morning to 9:00 in the in 
the morning too. Then I'd go up in the union hall, I'd put my name and say, 
"Well, I walked the picket line." Have a cup of coffee and then I'd go home. 
The next morning, here I am before 6:00, I walked in the lines, I'm walking 
the pickets. And, every day I'd do the same thing. I’d go back to the union 
hall, meet some of the friends that you been working with, we have a cup of 
coffee and we try to discuss something. How can you discuss something 
when you haven't got pay coming to you? Well, anyhow the organization, 
the CIO, I mean the union [United Furniture Workers] says, "Well, come 
on, you're going to get paid," or whatever the thing was. I just recall this, so 
we went up there and I was entitled I guess to $10. ... they couldn't get you 
any money for pay when you're on strike. So anyhow as the time went on, 
well it kind of hurt me that here I am, I walked, not too long, but I did spend 
a early morning hours and let other people sleep. And, I walked for two 
weeks. ... Well, I felt hurt that I was only worth $10. I thought I was worth 
more than that. Well, I mean this is coming into Thanksgiving and these 
people that did walk they got turkeys and they got some baskets of fruit but 
that's another part of the story. And, then when we had the meeting. I think 
everybody went back and it was, like you say, this was a defeat for the 
people actually. Well, I wouldn't say defeat, because we all have, we have 
our own ideas of what you want to do. And, it seemed to be as if we was 
able to work, and I think at the same time they changed our pension that the 
people had. The company, Heywood- Wakefield, gave the workers a pension 
that after you retired, and from the local, then if you worked here and you 
retired the Local, the CIO, 154th CIO [United Furniture Workers Local 


154], would give you a life insurance.". 2 


The strkers lost almost two months pay and the company lost customers, 
some permanently, since shipments were stopped. 


1 John Heywood Oral History Interview April 1989 by Martha Norkunas, 
retrieved from http://archive.org 

2 Joe Bogdanski Oral History Interview February 1988 by Martha 
Norkunas, retrieved from http://archive.org 


The Slippery Slope 


Interview with George Heywood (GH) by Martha Norkunas (MN) 
February 23, 1989 


MN: And you built that plant in Tennessee? 
GH: Yes, we did. One story. 
MN: And how long was that plant in operation? 


GH: '58,'59, until '81 when the whole company, the rest of the company 
went into bankruptcy. 


GH: The next step we were going to make was to open another plant this 
would be a wood furniture plant, Bristol, Tennessee, and we would take 
certain furniture lines out of this plant and leave certain lines here. ... The 
configuration of the [Gardner] buildings [were] highly costly to operate. We 
were trying to make more patterns here and more different lines than really 
we could produce on the most effective basis, given the buildings that we 
had to operate. So, what we planned to do was to take certain contemporary 
lines out of Gardner and put them into this plant in Tennessee and cut down 
in Gardner the number of patterns that we could produce in the most cost 
effective way given the plant that we had here. We were always able to sell 
more than we could produce here. The problem with the company here was 
basically not the sales department, the problem was trying to produce the 
goods. So, that was going to be the next thing we were going to do after we 
got the, the school furniture plant going. Not in the same community, the 
school furniture plant was in Newport and this would be in Bristol 
Tennessee, which is right on the line with Bristol, Virginia there. They're 
right together. And, this idea came to a head, when the president of the 
company, Dick Greenwood, was recovering from his first heart attack. We 
had had such good results with our one story plant on school furniture. This 
plant was going to be mostly one story, it was built on a slope so part of it 
was going to be two story. A one or two story plant in the furniture business 
is all right, but no more than two, today. Handling costs kill you. So what 


happened eventually was that through my friendship with Curt Watkins, 
who was then running Simplex, the father of Chris Watkins who owns the 
whole place now and hires people to run it, I guess he's more operating in 
the business himself now than he was for a while. But anyway, Curt 
Watkins and I were very good personal friends and the Watkins family, his 
family and my ancestors were very friendly. They helped his father set up 
Simplex Time Recorder. That came out of Heywood-Wakefield, you know. 
So, he bought the stock away from a Jewish guy in New York that wanted 
to liquidate the company. This Jewish guy in New York wanted to liquidate 
Heywood- Wakefield. 


MN: What was his name? 


GH: Henry Rembuzuski, Jewish guy, came over here with funds unknown 
from France some years before this and he'd been buying up our common 
stock on the market. We forced Dick Greenwood to retire, and then my 
brother and I took over running Heywood- Wakefield with Simplex. And 
Simplex, with their big holding [that they] bought from this liquidator, and 
[with] what the Heywood family had in stock put together that we had more 
than 50%. So, then we had control of the company. So, what we did was, 
because we were making too many patterns here, these lines that we were 
going to move to Bristol, we threw them out. We just stopped making them. 
We cut down on the numbers of patterns here. Again, we could sell more 
than we could produce in this old plant. When Curt Watkins bought the 
stock, first meeting we had with him after he said, "Well, all right, I got the 
stock now, so we got control. Now you guys figure out, I want to..." This 
happered first of the year 1966, and we actually took over in March of '66. 
So, he said, "Now, what I want you to do is come up with a plan of action. 
So the minute we take over at the annual meeting in March we know 
exactly what we're gonna do." So, one of the things we decided to do was to 
stop making these contemporary lines of furniture using wood other than 
maple. Discontinue the lines, whereas before we were gonna take 'em to 
Tennessee. So, as far as the effect on Gardner was concerned we eventually 
did what we planned to do anyway, but we threw the other lines out instead 
of taking them to another plant. 


MN: Because there were too many lines? 


GH: Too many natterns to make in the building in which we had to operate, 
yes. 


MN: And what lines did you throw out? 


GH: Oh, contemporary lines. I don't remember the names of all of them off 
hand, sometime ago. We kept the early American line. We were making 
different contemporary lines of ash and birch, You know, all the 
development that had gone into bringing these up and taking them to the 
market, making all these samples, all this cost. In the market they sold well, 
plenty of orders, but we couldn't produce them in this old plant. So, to 
relieve the old plant we're gonna take 'em to another plant. MN: Instead of 
discontinuing them, why didn't you go forward with the plant, thw plan to 
build the plant in Bristol? 


GH: Dick Greenwood killed it. 
MN:No, no, but later. 


GH:Because Curt Watkins had a great feeling for Gardner and he did not 
want to do anything to hurt Gardner. He looked at Heywood- Wakefield as 
the mother of his company, in fact. He owned the whole company. He didn't 
want to do anything to hurt Gardner. Anyway, he said, "I will show you 
boys how to run the furniture business," he said, "I admit I don't know 
much about it, but I'll learn. And with help from me and from Simplex we'll 
show you how to do this." But he agreed that we were making too many 
lines. So, he said, "We got enough balls to bounce right now in trying to 
straighten out Gardner and you got the plant in Tennessee and you got that 
old plant in Menominee," Michigan on the upper peninsula, "I don't want to 
get involved in taking on the setting up of another new plant at this time. 
So, I agree with you," this was after alot of study and a lot of time spent 
with him, "I agree with you that you're making too many patterns for this 
old plant so you best ditch these lines. I don't want to take on a plant in 
Bristol now." So, he just didn't want to take it on. We agreed that we had to 
drop those lines though. 


MN: Can you tell me that story you were about to begin? 


GH: Well, the problem was we were, a publicly owned company. The 
common stock and the preferred stock was traded over the counter. And the 
common stock really controlled, the common stock holders really 
controlled the company. 'Cause they elected all but one director. The 
preferred stockholders could only elect one director, no matter what. If the 
company's in arrears and dividends, it didn't make any difference they only 
elected one director, so the common stock controlled the company. Around 
1958 it came to my attention that someone was acquiring the common stock 
of the company, and I called it to Dick Greenwood's attention. Well, he'd 
been in the saddle since 1929, he couldn't see it was any real threat, but I 
could still see from the stock going out, alot of 1t going into so called street 
names, so you didn't know who was acquiring it, in other words, it'd be in 
broker's names. And, I got very concerned about it. And, so finally one day 
I went up Edgell St. over there and sat down with a man named Eddie 
Nichols, who was been the senior officer at Nichols & Stone, he has since 
passed away, and his son is retired and his son is now running the company, 
Ted Nichols grandfather. And I said, "Eddie, I'm very concerned about...", 
and we're old family friends, even though we're some extent competitors, 
we're very close friends. Said, "Eddie, I got a problem." "Well, what is it, 
George?" I said, "Well, somebody's acquiring stock, common stock in 
Heywood-Wakefield. I don't know who's doing it, the broker's name. I got a 
feeling that somebody's trying to take us over, and I cannot convince Dick 
Greenwood that this is something serious that we should face up to and 
figure out what we're going to do about it." And, he said, "Well, how do you 
know this?" I went through all the details. "Wel1, I'll teil you what you 
should do. I think you should go to Athol and talk to Arthur Sterrit, L. S. 
Sterrit Co. He's got a raider that's trying to crack in, get control of L. S. 
Sterrit. He's hired a firm in New York and he can tell you all about it and 
what to do. He's very well satisfied with this firm he's retained." I said, 
"How the hell am I going to convince Dick Greenwood of this." He said, 
"Well, I'll call Dick Greenwood myself. Is that going to get you in trouble?" 
And I said, "Well, it could get me in trouble because if it isn't his idea he's 
not going to go for it." "I'll tell him that I stopped in to see you for another 
reason, the guy had been sick, and you asked me about this and I mentioned 
to you that I was concerned." He called Dick Greenwood and he set up an 
appointment. Surprisingly Dick Greenwood went along with this. We went 
over to see Arthur Sterrit, he was running L.S. Sterrit Co. at the time. He 


was blind and he still ran the company - very sharp guy. His son Doug runs 
it now. Arthur Sterrit gave it to him straight, you know. "George is right, 
you got to be concerned about this, and I'm fighting the son of a bitch so- 
and-so, I can't think of the guys name. I hired Jorgenson and Co. in New 
York, Bill Travelos. Now what you should do - you and George you're 
going down to the New York market next month - you make an 
appointment with this guy and I'll call him ahead of time and tell him you're 
going to be calling for an appointment. You go down and you seek his 
professional advice." So we went to the New York market and we went 
down to see the guy and we retained him. Eventually it turned out it that 
this guy [the raider] was Henry Rem. So then started a contest. I got a 
brokerage firm in Boston to work work with me on an unbelievable basis. 
They would pick up all of Heywood-Wakefield stock that they could 
possibly get. And I, the company, didn't have to give them any money nor 
sign any guarantees. They just agreed with the philosophy of this thing. 
They'd get the stock up to me and I would place the stock with company 
employees that were in position to buy it and who we trusted, good 
suppliers, questionable suppliers, no. They'd use that as a leverage to buy 
our product, no matter what, you know. People in town even Nichols & 
Stone bought some. As fast as he acquired stock, I'd place it in supposedly 
safe hands. Acquired some myself, to my regret financially today, 'course 
when the company went under, it's all worthless. But anyway, we got into a 
real contest. Finally this guy Rem, I found out who he was, he asked for a 
meeting. A few years later at the New York market Dick Greenwood and I 
had a meeting with this guy. He had an associate with him who we never 
knew who he was. And, yes he did want to get control of the company and 
what he wanted to do was liquidate. Figured what he was paying for the 
stock he could liquidate the company and make a hell of a profit. MN: But 
that was, he outlined that as his intention? Gli: Oh, yes, he made no bones 
about it. So then, I rode my stock acquiring and placing even harder. And 
then there came a time after Dick Greenwood's heart attack... 


MN: He knew it was a threat after he met with Rem. 
GH: Oh, yes. After we got Jorgenson retained, yes. And, Dick Greenwood 


and his family and the Heywood family did not have control of the 
company. Between the two families we had probably about 15-20% of the 


stock. Add in a few friends and it got up a little higher. I kept placing and 
kept getting our amount of stock in safe hands supposedly a bit higher. But, 
Rem was acquiring, too. He was putting in street names so you never knew 
what the hell he had. So after Dick Greenwood had his heart attack, year or 
so - two years after, I guess he was getting, being told by the doctors that he 
got to take it easier. He and I had gotten on the outs on a lot of things. It got 
to the point where he had, no respect for me or my brother because a lot of 
things we wanted to do here he wouldn't do. And so, he was told he's got to 
take it easier. He was not about to see either my brother or me be the 
president of the company. He interviewed a guy that he wanted to hire to 
come in as president of the company. Complete from the outside, no 
experience in this business at all. Worked for AT&T, out of Providence, R.I. 
He discussed with this guy the fact that one thing we got to face up to is this 
guy, Henry Rem. He wants to liquidate the company, and I think what we 
ought to do is buy Henry Rem out. And, can you raise the money to do this. 
It'll take probably something over a million dollars. This guy that came in, 
who he had hand picked to come in and succeed him said, "Oh, yes, I can 
go to the Hospital Trust Co., Rhode Island. Yes, I can raise that money." So 
then we had a meeting at our attorneys Ropes & Gray & Lawson with Dick 
Greenwood there and Henry Rem came up up from New York. Dick 
Greenwood at that meeting made an offer to Henry Rem to buy him out, 
buy out the Heywood-Wakefield common stock that he had at $31 a share. 
So, that was that. And within a couple of days, Dick Greenwood came to 
my brother and to me and said, "Well, this man I was going to bring in 
cannot raise the money to buy the stock." I said, "Then what are you going 
to do? You made an offer to buy the stock, now you got Tom, you haven't 
got the money. You know what he wants to do. He wants to get control of 
the company and liquidate it." He said, "I don't know what I"m going to 
do.", Well, backing up a little bit, I had seen this thing coming to a head and 
I doubted, I wasn't trusting Dick Greenwood and I doubted this new guy 
could raise that kind of money so I went to Curt Watkins and I told him 
what was going on. I said, "I don't know what the hell to do about this 
thing." and he said, "What you need is good counsel for the Heywood 
family." So he set it up that my brother and I retained John M. Hall of Joad, 
Hall & Stuart, another leading law firm in Boston to represent the Heywood 
family's interest in Heywood- Wakefield. So come back to that meeting, 
Dick Greenwood on the 3rd floor of that office down there, he said, "Well, I 


got bad news today." Glenn, what's his name, the guy he wanted to bring, he 
said, "He cannot raise the money to buy Henry Rem out." So I said, "Well, 
what are you going to do?" He said, "Idon't know what to do." He said to 
me, "Do you have any ideas?" And I said, "Yeah, I've got one idea. I"m 
asking you a second time now. Seems to me you've painted yourself into a 
corner, now what do you recommend we do? You're the president of the 
company, you negotiated the purchase of this stock, now you say Glenn 
can't come up with the money, what do you recommend we do?" I wanted 
to ask him twice you know, so he couldn't say that I went under the table on 
anything. He said, "I don't know what to do. Did you say you had an idea?" 
And about then the telephone rang and I went outside to answer it and it 
was Curt Watkins. He wanted to know what Dick Greenwood had to say 
about this. I had kept him posted on what was going on. I said to Dick 
Greenwood, "The only person I know who's got the money to buy this stock 
is Curt Watkins. He has bought a certain amount of stock, as you know, that 
I have acquired in Boston and put it in safe hands." and I said, "I don't know 
whether he is going to be interested in laying out this kind of money, a 
million dollars or more or not, but that was him on the phone and he wants 
John and I to go over to Simplex, meet him over there at 6:00 and we'll 
discuss it." So, Dick Greenwood said, "Well, what's going to happen to me 
if he buys the stock?" And I said, "I don't know. If he buys the stock from 
Henry Rem, the amount of stock we think he's got, Curt Watkins'll be the 
biggest stockholder in the company, and that'll be up to Kirt Watkins." We 
went and talked to Curt Watkins. This was in December and to make a long 
story short, on the last day of December in 1965, Curt Watkins bought the 
stock from Henry Rem and I thought the guy only had 44,000 shares, but he 
had 48,000 and Kirt bought him out. Then we told Dick Greenwood we 
thought, in the interests of his health, and so forth that he ought to retire. He 
resented this like hell. He hated me 'till the day he died for this and he 
blames me for all this. It was a very touchy situation because my first wife, 
who died of cancer in '61, was Dick Greenwood's oldest daughter. He got so 
damn mad at me over all this stuff that he just about disenfranchised my 
children by his oldest daughter. That's how mentally sick this guy was - his 
anger and his mental attitude - such as it-was. It's a terrible damn thing in 
the family. Then we started to work with Curt Watkins and we did what I 
told you earlier. MN: Did Rem make his money? GH: Yes. To the best that I 
could find out, Rem's average cost was $18 and he got $31. Dick 


Greenwood had already negotiated the price so Curt Watkins had no 
opportunity to negotiate another price so Curt Watkinsns had to pay him 
$31 ashare. That amounted to a little over a million .5 that Curt Watkins 
had to lay on the deck to pick up the stock. The certificates, I went down 
and picked them up in Worchester. The certificates were a pile this high, 
and he had all this stuff in street names. He was a real conniving bastard, 
and all he wanted was liquidation. He didn't want to run the company. 


MN: Well, just let me take this one step farther which is, after Dick 
Greenwood left the company were you then the president of the company? 


GH: That's right. My brother was the executive vice president. 
MN: And Curt Watkins was what? 


GH: He was a memeber of the board, we set up a new board of directors. 
Curt Watkins, his number one factory man over there at that time Julie 
Skarch, who's still alive and lives in Westminster - he's been out of Simplex 
a long time now, and our attorney. We went from Ropes & Grey to Joad, 
Hall, Stuart. John Hall was the director. Charlie Campbell, a lawyer friend 
of Curt Watkins was also a director, my brother and I, the manager of our 
Menominee plant, Lewis, the manager of our Tennessee plant, Ralph 
Blackman were made directors, as was our then treasurer, Clarence Phillips 
who'd been a director before. Now that set up a whole new team and the 
unfortunate thing was that Curt Watkins died the following January of a 
heart attack. Then a few years, 4 or 5 years later, his adopted son, Chris, 
who will now own Simplex, he inherited Simplex. He wanted out of the 
Heywood- Wakefield stock. I had to do a recapitalization of the company 
and buy into the company treasury the stock that Simplex held which was 
quite a feat. 


MN: Why did he want to get rid of it after all his father had gone through? 


GH: Because he had absolutely no interest in being in the furniture 
business. I guess he had the directors of Simplex agree that they could put 
this money to better use in Simplex Time Recorder Co. than Heywood- 
Wakefield and his adopted son didn't have the interest and the loyalty to 


Heywood-Wakefield Co. and Gardner area that Curt his father had. His son 
was very difficult to get along with. 


MN: Well, you must have been completely shocked when Curt Watkins 
died. 


GH: I was. Although I knew he had previous heart attacks and I spent New 
Year's Eve with him the following year and he was very sick with a terrible 
cold and I knew the doctor he went to because I went to the same guy in 
Boston for my annual check up and I said, "You've got to call Dr. Evans 
here." "No, no, I don't need him". His wife was there. Oh, he was almost 
out of it he was so sick but he insisted on watching the Super Bowl or 
whatever it was on New Year's over on Chestnut St. around the corner from 
here. I went to the Chicago market the following Saturday and Sunday 
morning only a couple days later about 3:00 or 4:00 in the morning my wife 
called me and woke me up in the hotel and said, "Curt Watkins died ... just 
died." There was another problem. Simplex did hang on to the stock for 
about 4 or 5 years. In '72 we bought it back. 


MN: Did you have to hire any outside consultants to help you after he died, 
or did you make a new plan of action? 


GH: Well, Curt was only alive one year after he bought the stock. Then his 
son, his adopted son Chris was made the president of Simplex, and he came 
on the Heywood~Wakefield board of directors replacing his father. Chris 
Watkins was not interested in getting into solving Heywood-Wakefields 
problem with the Gardner plant. All he was interested in was making as 
much money as you can in Tennessee, and Menominee, Michigan, and cut 
the losses here as much as you can possibly can. If you can turn it into a 
profit so much the better. But, to face up to what was really needed to be 
faced up to here, he was not really interested. And I think he didn't like 
being involved with Heywood-Wakefield anyway. The father looked at it as 
the daughter's coming back to help her mother. That's the way Curt looked 
at it. But his adopted son didn't look at it that way, at all. So we just rocked 
along here without any long range plans whatsoever, as far as Gardner was 
concerned, 'cause he didn't want to hear about it. Didn't want to get 
involved in it. I don't want you borrowing any more money which you have 
to do to set up a new plant, you know. You have to loan out an industrial 


bond issue, or something like that. No interest. In '72 we did a recap and 
we'd bought the stock back. By then, I'd gone back to Ropes & Gray for our 
attorneys and there was a conflict of interest when I wanted to buy the stock 
back from Simplex. John Hall was representing Simplex. John Hall was 
represnting Heywood-Wakefield. I had to put it to him pretty stiff and he 
was a very tough cookie, this guy John Hall, boy, you didn't want to tangle 
with that guy. And he finally agreed that, you know, there was a conflict of 
interest and so I went back to Ropes & Grey. They did the recap for me, the 
legal end of it and helped me raise the money to some extent. 


MN: Did you have to buy it back at $31. 


GH: We bought it back at $30. We paid too high a price. But, that's what the 
stock was at the time and that's what they wanted. Chris Watkins was trying 
to peddle the stock behind our backs, too, we found out. We'd had a very 
uncomfortable feeling being in business with him. Whereas the opposite 
was true with his father. So, our hands are free to face up to what are we 
going to do about Gardner? I started a study trying to find an outside 
consultant that knew something about the furniture business. I went to New 
York and I talked to some people. A guy that headed up this kind of a thing 
knew a lot about different kinds of consultants and, to make a long story 
short, he recommended that I first consider an outfit called Ross Associates 
out of Ashville, North Carolina, who I work for part time, now, when he has 
projects up this way. He was involved recenty in that possibility of that new 
industrial park in Gardner down by Stanley's Oldsmobile, He was involved 
in the market study of that. My brother and I interviewed him and retained 
him to do a study of what should we do about this high cost, this very non- 
productive Gardner furniture facility. They did a study of the Gardner plant 
and it was expensive, too, and ... 


MN: This would have been in the early '70's, then? 


GH: Yeah. I've got the report down in the cellar somewhere. And in 
essence, what, what the report said was, it's a great, long, voluminous thing, 
that they could not see any way that the money, that a large amount of 
money could be justified that it would take to straighten out, in particular, 
the north side of the plant. It was so cut up with all these elevators and its 
an odd shape building built originally for a different business than the one 


we were in. On the south side of the plant he recommended that there were 
some savings that probably could be made by putting in a more up-to-date 
finishing operation involving different types of conveyors than we had, so 
forth. He could see that that could be done, but the north side of the plant, 
the amount of money it would take - it was just horrendous. How could you 
justify it? You could really only justify it if 1 were one of the Rockefellers 
and my great-great grandfather started the operation, and my great- 
grandfather did a wonderful job running it for many years, and so forth, 
always been in the family. I don't give a damn if I drop 10-20 million 
dollars, with the money I got, what the hell, I'm going to try to save this for 
Gardner, you know, for what it would mean to my ancestors and to the 
people etc., and forget the union, somehow we'll figure out a way to get rid 
of them. But, we didn't have that kind of money. See, these are things that 
someone like Carl Lugbauer doesn't know anything about. I think we 
probably forced him into retirement when we controlled his spending on 
advertising and catalogs. There're damn few people that know this whole 
story. My brother knows it well. But, so we were faced with an horrendous 
problem here. Well, it's ike Tuck Nichols who's running Nichols and Stone 
and doesn't like me. I don't know what it is, but I know it's the case because 
he bought the south end of the plant when we sold it before we closed it 
before we closed and we still stayed there, the old Pine St. buildings. By 
then we had a plant operstion, the dimension mill up in Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, one story, very efficient and it made money. We got into a plant 
in Penyan, N.Y., one story. 


MN: Two new plants that you... 


Gil: New plants but we still were operating in that damn old building on 
Pine St. When Bird was trying to buy this building, it came out in the 
Gardner News, | think since you've been here, yeah, I'm sure it's since 
you've been here, and the City Council, the Zoning Board, was not about to, 
for awhile, to give Bird the OK to take that over for various reasons. So, 
Tuck Nichols was interviewed and he said, "This plant is a monster." Well, 
he was only talking about the south side. The real monster was the north 
side. How you gonna solve a problem like this. MN: Could you have closed 
the Gardner plant and just stayed operating in Canada and New York. Did 
you still have the Menominee plant going? 


GH: Yes, we had Menominee going and it made money usually, and 
Tennessee was an old plant too but it wasn't cut up like this one. We didn't 
have room enough in Penyan to make the whole Early American line, I'm 
just talking one line now. Years ago we used to have 3 or 4 or 5, you know, 
the ones we discontinued that we were soing to take south. So we had to 
have something here. Penyan was making the case goods and we were 
making the chairs and tables here. We were too split up. There was too 
much handling going back and forth, particularly the finished goods. When 
you want to ship a dealer, he wants his bedroom order shipped complete, 
and/or he wants his bedroom and his dining room order shipped complete 
and the bedrooms coming out of New York state and the dining rooms 
coming out of Gardner, and we're still having problems operating efficiently 
in that Pine st. building, If you talk about how could this whole thing have 
been saved, what's the best answer. I don't know if my brother will tell you, 
but we can discuss it. My brother and I did not always see eye to eye on 
everything, but we pretty much saw eye to eye on say 90% of things. What 
really should have happened is this problem should have been faced up to 
during World War II when the company was making very good money, both 
here and Menominee. We only had two plants and we were paying these 
very high, not just a normal corporate taxes but we were paying in addition 
to that, during the war we had an excess profits tax. I think that probably a 
way could have been found to set some of these profits aside and saved 
them for the building of a new facility in Gardner after the war. MN: 
Because you went through a tremendous reconversion process after the war. 
GH: We did, but within the confines of the building we had. That's right, 
yeah. So, really what we needed was a one or a two story plant with 500- 
600 thousand square feet, not any more than that. We had almost 900 
thousand, but a lot of it's wasted the way that building is. If it'd been done 
then it probably would have been put up somewhere in Gardner. Because of 
the, despite the union, because of the skill of the work force that the 
company had trained over the years. This monstrous building killed us. 


MN: Then how were those years in the 70's? Did you have a...? 


GH: Well, in the '70's, when the lines we were gonna take to the Bristol, 
Tennessee plant we discontinued. Terrible waste, all the fixtures, all the 
tools, all the special cutters, everything went down the tubes. So, we 


concentrated on the Early American line. We started bringing this plan of 
action into effect in '66 but it took some time. We had tried to talk Dick 
Greenwood out of getting out of the railroad seating business. We supplied 
85% of the railroad seating in this country and all of it in Canada. It's a big 
business and it was a profitable business. 


MN: When did you get out of it? 


GH: Not until Curt Watkins came into the picture. Dick Greenwood 
wouldn't face up to it, and we were also making bus seats for General 
Motors. American Seating Co. and ourselves. And that was a very difficult 
business to be in, highly competitive, and we're operating in these old 
buildings and General Motors is very goddamn demanding. They're a 
wonderful company depending on whether you'like their product or not, 
whether you like their stock or not, but if you're a customer, if you're a 
supplier of General Motors, boy it's just something. It's worse than trying to 
supply the Pentagon by a hundred thousand times. If you're late, and we had 
to take the bus seats from here to Pontiac, that's where they were installed, 
Pontiac, MI. When the bus came off the line if your seats weren't there you 
got fined so much a day. Well, I can understand it where they come from on 
it but if you got a labor interruption here or even if they made a mistake on 
the drawings of the seats that go over the wheel house of the bus that's 
where the seats come up, you should have told us earlier. So we were, we 
were losing our tail in this business. 


MN: On the railroad seating? 


GH: On the railroad seating and who the hell is buying any railroad seats 
these days? They all went out. He wouldn't face up to it so we had to do 
that. We got out of that business. 


MN: Was that in the 60's? 


GH: You know, it was after Curt Watkins took over, and eventually we got 
down here to just what we told Curt Watkins we thought we should do - just 
the Early American line and cut the number of patterns. This plant had lost 
money from 1956 up to 1971, some years like a million .2, big money. MN: 


So did you get out of railroad seating, bus seating, and metal working in 
1971? 


GH: That was the only metal working we had left. 
MN: OK. And the chairs? 

GH: So we got out of that between 1966 and 1970. 
MN: And school furniture was in Tennessee? 


GH: School furniture was down in Tennessee and making money. So in '70 
we'd lost money, big money every year from 1956 to 1971. 1971 we went 
up on the black, but only a little over a hundred thousand dollars, 72, 73, 
74, black four years at the Gardner plant. The highest was like 226,00 on 
like 10 million sales or so. The lowest was like a little over a hundred 
thousand. And then in '75, we went back into the red again, the 74 
recession, SO... 


MN: If you were in the black for those years...? 


GH: Yes, but it's very small black, you know, if it was 700,000 to a million, 
it'd be one thing but the average over the four years would probably come 
out around maybe 135,00 to 150, or some such. But those were the only 
four years. Since 1956, since the strike. 


MN: And were there other big changes then in the late 70's? Did you decide 
to discontinue other lines? 


GH: No, no we didn't. 
MN: Could you see the end coming? 


GH: Well, we tried this thing with Penyan in New York and we just, 
Technicals bought the place, and we leased the office and we leased those 
old buildings on Pine St. that Bird 1s not going to refurbish until 3 years 
from now, and, he, he used Technicals used part of it for his table 
production which he couldn't handle in the plant over there. That's why he's 
put the addition on, and other things he rented out to Gardner- Athol mental 


health and anybody he could get in the facilities. Different tenants in 
different places. 


MN: What year did you sell it? 


GH: I think we sold it around, I'm not sure of the date, probably '77, and 
we, we consolidated the Gardner operations into the Pine St. buildings , 
that's all we, and we were leasing the space from Nichols & Stone. 


MN: So that was a major decision, to sell the physical plant? 


GH: Yes, it was. Well, we had to do something. Losing money hand over 
fist again. But that did not turn up to be the answer. 


MN: What had you hoped to gain by selling the building? 


GH: Operating in a much smaller space we'd have much less overhead just 
to make tables and chairs, and some occasional tables for the living room, 
and have Penyan make the case goods. But Penyan wasn't big enough to 
take the whole load. 


MN: So the chairs were still only being produced only in Gardner? 
GH: That's right. 
MN: And what else was only in Gardner? 


GH: Tables, like dining room tables. And we produced dining room case 
pieces, like buffets, those were the only case pieces and chairs and a few 
occasional tables. But it didn't pan out. Now, coming back to the union, 
Curt Watkins did not have a union over there. The Electrical Workers have 
tried a couple of times to get into Simplex and they've been defeated every 
time they've tried. He wanted us to get rid of the union. He said, 
"Eventually, I'll show you how to get rid of that union." He recognized it as 
something that was very tough for us to live with and very costly. There are 
lots of problems with the union beyond what I've mentioned such as 
seniority bumping on the job. Management gave in a little too much. 
Qualification for the job should come first, not years of service with the 


company. Now if you and I are, a job opens and we bid on it and you and I 
are equal in capabilities, and this has to be the judgement of management, 
but I'm talking about fair judgement, let's say, you and I, management feels 
we're both equally qualified, school wise, experience wise to take over that 
job. But you've got more seniority, you've worked for Heywood-Wakefield 
way longer than I have, then you should get the job. No question about that. 
But, if I've got more seniority than you, and you're qualified to take the job 
and I'm not, seniority should not give me that job. In the proper managment 
of the operation, right? But that's not the way it worked. Seniority, that's the 
first consideration. If I wanted the job and I had more seniority than you, 
then I had a right to go on the job. 


MN: But it was meant as a effort to prevent favoritism, I guess. 


GH: Well, the theory was the longer you've been there you should, entitles 
you to whatever opens up. But you can't run a business that way. 
Qualification for the job has got to come first in the proper operation of a 
company. Now, you can say, all right, we'll give you so long, you know, see 
if you can han--, you know, you're notas qualified as she is but we'll give 
you a try for a month or something. Oh, then you get in a hell of a fight 
with the union. Well, you say I'm not qualified, prove it. Now, you can't run 
a business, what if you had a little business of your own, you're not going to 
hire someone that's qualified, you're not going to push him into doing 
something that they're not qualified to do. Now, training them for it, that's 
something else. There was a terrible problem with us. 


MN: I wonder how Curt Watkins is going to get rid of it? 


GH: Well, if ever there was a time to have an opportunity to get rid of the 
union here, if we were still operating in decent facilities, the '80's would 
have provided the national background, in my opinion to do this kind of 
thing. But, it would have been a hell of a fight. 


MN: What do you mean the national background? 


GH: Well, look what's happened, the competition of the Japanese and all the 
other imports, the companies have had to face up to doing these things and 
unions have had to back off on a lot of this stuff or else they form a new 


company, a subdivision of something or find some way to put yourself in a 
position where the union would have to enter the new property and get the 
employees to go along with you with everybody's on, everybody's really on 
management's side, General Motors hasn't gotten rid of the union anywhere 
that I know of but other companies have. And unions are losing more 
elections than they're winning, they have been for the last eight-years or so. 
I'm not saying they were responsible for the demise of the plant but they 
were partially responsible for it. Anyone that tells you that the union did a 
lot to save Heywood- Wakefield and all this stuff, that's a lot of hogwash, as 
far as I'm concerned. It's not true at all. And this was a very irresponsible 
union, too. Very irresponsible. We had the United Auto Workers in 
Michigan and they were very tough to deal with as you can imagine, but 
when we would say, "No. If we do this we can't operate the plant, we might 
as well fold it up." Then the word would come out of Detroit to these union 
people in the upper peninsula, "Back off." They control. But the National of 
the United Furniture Workers is a very tricky guy, I don't think he's even in 
the job anymore, but, oh, he was very irresponsible person. 


MN: Did he have an affect on what happened to you? 


GH: No. We only dealt with the local guys, But if they had had strong 
leadership they could have stopped that strike in '56. Because if they were 
strong and responsible and properly educated and had the smarts up here 
they could see that management can't put up with what we were putting up 
with, paying that 100% when you're giving management 40% productivity. 


MN: Why do you think the workers voted to have a union? Why do you 
think they felt there was a need for one? 


GH: Well, I wasn't around when they got in. 
MN: Dick Greenwood was. 


GH: The government, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who I have very little respect 
for except for social security, he was promoting this stuff, you know, liberal 
goddamn politician, absolutely no experience in business. He was pushing 
this. That's one thing, he was encouraging it. And, we had one foreman in 
the cabinet assembly room that was, I guess, a pretty rough, tough, tough 


cookie and maybe he was too heavy handed with the employees. That gave 
them a wedge to get in. If you're going to keep the union out the plant the 
management representative on the shop floor, the foreman, the 
superintendent's got to know exactly what they're doing. They got to be 
operating the right way or they'll invite the union in. This guy apparently 
was not. It was a sign of the times, great big thing to get in. We're going to 
tell management off, we're going to tell them where to go and all this stuff. I 
can remember when I first came out of the service and we're trying to 
straighten out a few things. One guy said to me one day, "Well, why does 
the company have to make a profit?" I mean, no education out of the school 
system through the 8th grade or through high school. They don't know 
anything about it. Why does the company have to make a profit? 


MN: Did you have procedures set up to handle grievances? 
GH: Oh, God, yes. 
MN: Before the union? 


GH: That was a pain in the ass too. And they'd grieve over the 
goddamnedest things you can imagine. I don't know how many files of that 
stuff I threw away last summer when I cleaned the place out. Yes, and we 
had employee suggestion systems and Roosevelt was pushing labor 
management committees and we had those and they keep pushing, get 
down to a ridiculous point where some guy said, "Well, there's a light out 
on the second floor to the third floor in Bldg. IIB, they'd expect to get $5 or 
$10 bucks for the suggestion. Well, it's important that the light be on. We 
don't want people falling down the stairs, but what does that do for the 
productivity of the plant? Finally, at the end, we just threw the whole 
suggestion system out - you got such a bunch of rubbish, and everybody 
expected to get paid for it. Things that normally you just say to the foreman, 
"Hey, Joe, did you know the lights out on the stairs over there." Probably an 
electrician come in with a step ladder, and puts in a new bulb. You know the 
thing got to be ridiculous. 


MN: Let, let me just ask you about one last thing and then I gues you have 
to go and so do I, but,who 1s, I hope I have his name right, who is Callahan? 


GH: All right. He was a gu’4 well, when I did the recapitalization of the 
company to buy the stock back from Simplex, I, through, Ropes & Gray 
were the attorneys, we felt we needed a, a, an investment banker to try to 
help us get all the funds we needed to buy all this stock back. The banks 
would only loan so much short term money, but they felt we should have 
some long term money. So on Ropes & Gray suggestion we, we went to a 
guy named Peter A. Brook of T. A. Associates, it stands for Tucker- 
Anthony Associates, they're the capital venture division of Tucker-Anthony 
and R. L. Day and he's a very fine person and highly talented, he's a director 
vf Wang and he was a director of Heywood-Wakefield Co.and many other 
companies, but there came a point in the middle 50's, the middle 70's, like 
'75,'76, when he was a director of so damn many companies he wanted to 
get off the boards of most of the companies he was on 'cause it was taking 
up too much of his time, he didn't have time to run his own busiqess. And 
he ran that T.A. Associates. So he recommended to me a guy that he knew, 
that he had set up in business, named John B. Callahan he'd be a good guy 
to come on to replace me, and he said, he'd probably be more help to you 
than, than I've been so I had him checked out by a lawyer at Ropes & Gray 
who did not check him out, in hindsight, as thoroughly as he should have 
checked him out, but on the other hand, Peter Brook had been in business 
with this guy, too, in fact he'd set him up in a business at one point. 


MN: And he was going to manage thecompany for you? 


GH: No, no, he came on first as a director of the company, and then after 
we folded Gardner, he, my brother retired to the Cape, where he is now, so 
we're operatirg just Tennessee And Menominee, and I had been president 
and chairman, and then, I got in a run in with Curt Watkin's son over at 
Simplex and I got moved up to Chairman of the Board, my brother came in 
as president. Then my brother left, I came back in again as President, 
Chairman of the Board, and after '79 and then Callahan had talked, we had, 
were concerned about keeping the stock in pretty good hands even though 
we'd bought the Simplex stock back in, into the treasury. And there's a guy 
in New York that Callahan highly recommended named Harry Gittis, G-i-t- 
t-i-s. And he recommended that we, he would be a good guy to buy some 
stock that was becoming available on the market, the price was down real 
low. So we put him, so he bought the stock and a couple years later he 


wanted to come on the board. So he did. And he was not satisfied with the 
way I was running the company. This was a guy, of course, I wish I'd never 
heard of or seen or much less been involved with. 


MN: This is Gittis? 


GH: Gittis, yeah. And he pushed, and he wanted to take over the company 
and Callahan didn't want him to, because he had absolutely no experience in 
this kind of thing and he was a banker. So, the compromise was that 
Callahan came on as president of the company. By then, see the stock had 
been very depressed, like down to $2, $3, $4, $5, $6 a share, and while 
stock had become av~ilable and I had let these guys know about it, 
Callahan bought a lot of stock and this guy Gittis had bought a lot of stock 
to the point where when this happened, Callahan and Gittis had more 
common stock in the company than I had and my brother had left and he'd 
sold his stock to Gittis, so it was a power play, they had more stock than | 
had and Gittis, who know nothing about running the company, wasn't 
satisfied with the way I was running it, the company then consisting of 
Newport, Tennessee and Manamanee, so Callahan was made president of 
the company and I stayed on as Chairman of the Board of the company 
until the end and... 


MN: Which was when, the official end? 


GH: Well, it was in March of '81 we filed Chapter 11 and then Chapter 7 
followed about two years later and that was the end so Chapter 11 meant 
that we were operating as debtor in possession and Callahan was running 
the company and he did a terrible job of it and there's nothing I could do 
about it and I tried to get Callahan removed but they had more stock than I 
did and what they did to me was reduced my company, they didn't fire me 
,but they reduced my compensation 60%..ine one fell swoop and I got in a 
fight with this guy Callahan after we went into Chapter 11, which we did 
because we figured that the bank in New York, Irving Trust Co., and 
Barkley's Bank were two lenders then, were probably going to push us into 
it if we didn't do it ourselves, so we did it to protect ourselves. But then 
Callahan did such a lousy job of it, that, you know, we were just heading 
down the chute and then one night in August of '80... I'm trying to think 
when it was, could have been '81, got a telephone call one night during 


dinner, Callahan had been found murdered in the back of his car in the 
Miami airport. Then it all came out which Peter Brook didn't know nor did 
the guy at Ropes & Gray who checked him out, nor did I know or my 
brother. This guy led a double life. He was mixed up, apparently, they've 
never solved this, but apparently he was involved with the Winter Hill gang 
in Dorchester, which is the Irish mafia. Not the Anguilo's in North Boston, 
this was the Irish mafia, not the Italian. And they've never solved his 
murder. It's a long story, I could take an hour to tell you the rest of the stuff 
about him. But I had no idea of this, nor did Peter Brook. 


MN: And just, the plant in Gardner closed the end of? 
GH: June, '79. 
MN: June. That also must a very poignant moment. 


GH: It was a very sad situation, yeah. It was. But we just had to face up to 
it, it was just, we saw no prospect of pulling the whole operation back into 
profitability. Had to face it. The thing happened progressively, you might 
say. But this operation, as I told you earlier, lost money from '56 to '71 and, 
and for four years it made money, but not enough to really, at least it was 
black, but that's about the best you can say for it. 


MN: Do you know what point in the late '70's you knew the Gardner plant 
would have to close? 


GH: No, we didn't face up to it until '79. 


MN: Cause you didn't want to close that plant, did you? I suppose because 
of the emotional connection. 


GH: Oh, we didn't want to close it, no, I didn't want to close the plant. Well, 
we closed the whole division of the company, is what it amounted to, the 
furniture division, it wasn't just Gardner, it was Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, and Penyan, N.Y. 


MN: All those went at the same time? 


GH: Yeah, we sold the Penyan plant and the financing for the Woodstock 
plant came from Canada and we just let it go. 


MN: And you kept the Mnnamanee plant? 


GH: And Tennessee, yeah. 
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Johnny Martorano, Callahan's Killer 
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FBI 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Stephen Flemmi 
Roger Wheeler 


On May 27, 1981, Wheeler was murdered in his car while he was preparing 
to leave Southern Hills Country Club in Tulsa. Subsequent investigation 
revealed that Wheeler was killed after uncovering an embezzlement scheme 
at one of his other business ventures, World Jai Alai in Miami, Florida. 
After retiring from the FBI, H. Paul Rico took a job as head of security for 
the jai alai organization. While he was head of security, Rico's former 
informants Whitey Bulger and Steve Flemmi of Boston's Winter Hill Gang 
ran a skimming operation that embezzled $10,000 per week from World Jai 


Alai's parking lot revenues. Upon discovering the theft, Wheeler 
investigated; this created major problems for Bulger's gang, and led to 
between four and six murders, two of which remain unsolved. 


On March 14, 2001, three members of the Winter Hill Gang — Bulger, 
Flemmi and Johnny Martorano — were indicted for Wheeler's murder; two 
other alleged co-conspirators were already dead. In a plea bargain, 
Martorano confessed to some 20 murders by the gang, including Wheeler's. 
He was given a 15-year sentence, but was released in 2007 after serving 
only six years. Flemmi also pleaded guilty to the murder of Wheeler and 
others and received a life sentence. Bulger fled to avoid prosecution and 
was on the FBI Ten Most Wanted Fugitives list from August 19, 1999 until 
his capture on June 22, 2011. In 2003, Rico was also indicted for Wheeler's 
murder. He pleaded not guilty and died of natural causes while in custody 
awaiting trial. 


John Callahan 


John B. Callahan was born in Medford, Massachusetts in 1937, and he 
earned a business degree at Boston College before working for the Ernst & 
Ernst and Arthur Andersen & Co accounting firms, as well as for the First 
National Bank of Boston as a consultant. In 1974, he became president of 
World Jai Alai, but he left office two years later after Connecticut 
authorities began to investigate his links to organized crime; police had 
spotted him fraternizing with Whitey Bulger and members of the Winter 
Hill Gang. In 1978, he helped arrange the sale of World Jai Alai to Roger 
Wheeler, who began to launch his own investigation into an embezzlement 
scheme by Bulger and Callahan. Callahan and Bulger had Wheeler 
murdered in 1981, and, in May 1982, Edward Brian Halloran was murdered 
alongside an innocent bystander after he cooperated with the FBI in its 
investigation into Wheeler's murder. 


The FBI then sought to locate Callahan for questioning about the murders, 
and corrupt FBI agent John Connolly told Bulger's lieutenant Stephen 
Flemmi that Callahan could be a weak link and implicate them in Wheeler's 
murder. Callahan was lured to Miami, Florida by Johnny Martorano, who 
murdered him. On 2 August 1982, Callahan's bullet-ridden body was found 
stuffed in the trunk of his Cadillac in a parking lot at the Miami 


International Airport. Martorano later confessed to shooting him in the head 
in the driver seat of his car and dumping his body in the trunk, and that he 
was a loose end that Bulger needed to tie up. 


John Connolly 


In 2005, Connolly was indicted on murder and conspiracy to commit 
murder charges in the 1982 slaying of John B. Callahan and the 1981 
murder of Roger Wheeler, owner of the World Jai Alai sporting corporation. 
Connolly stood trial in 2008 in Miami, Florida. Callahan was murdered by 
John Martorano, who left the corpse in the trunk of a Cadillac in a Miami 
International Airport parking lot.[31] 


Prosecutors alleged that Callahan was killed on the orders of Whitey Bulger 
and Stephen Flemmi, after Connolly told them that the FBI was 
investigating Callahan's ties to the Winter Hill Gang in their ongoing 
investigation into Wheeler's death. Martorano had killed Wheeler in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in May 1981. 


Connolly served his time in FCI Butner Low facility at the Federal 
Correctional Complex, Butner, North Carolina. He was released from 
federal custody on June 28, 2011[5] and was transferred to a Florida state 
prison to serve his 40-year state sentence. Connolly has stated that he had 
nothing to do with the Callahan murder. With Bulger's capture on June 24, 
2011, Connolly's attorney said his client would appeal if Bulger 
corroborated Connolly's claim of innocence.[41] 


On May 28, 2014, Connolly's murder conviction was overturned by a panel 
of Florida's Third District Court of Appeal by a vote of 2—1. The panel held 
that since Connolly did not "carry or discharge the gun that was used to kill 
John Callahan in South Florida", it was not appropriate to convict him of 
murder.[42] On July 29, 2015, the full court en banc reinstated Connolly's 
murder conviction by a vote of 6-4, finding that the conviction was legally 
proper, even though he was on Cape Cod when Martorano killed Callahan. 
Judge Leslie B. Rothenberg, who had been the lone vote for conviction in 
the earlier hearing, wrote, "It now no longer matters whether the defendant 
hired (procured) a hit man, turned to his mob friends to murder Callahan, 
served as a lookout, provided the gun, or pulled the trigger himself, he is a 


principal in the first degree." Under Florida sentencing guidelines, Connolly 
was required to serve at least one-third of his sentence before becoming 
eligible for parole.[43 | 


Connolly was paroled from prison in Florida in 2021 without objection 
from Callahan's widow after prison officials learned he was gravely ill and 
possibly had only another year to live. He returned to Massachusetts, but 
will remain under supervision until 2047.[44] Despite his convictions, 
Connolly retained and continues to receive pension benefits from his 
service as a Federal agent.[44] 


Johnny Martorano 


Martorano was the triggerman for the hits on Roger Wheeler and John 
Callahan. 


Arrested in 1995, Martorano was charged, along with Flemmi and two 
Boston mafiosi, on a massive racketeering indictment; however, he abruptly 
agreed to a plea bargain deal in 1999. He was angered that Bulger and 
Flemmi hadn't made any effort to keep him out of the 1979 race-fixing 
indictment, but had persuaded FBI agent John Connolly to ensure they 
wouldn't be indicted. More seriously, Bulger and Flemmi had been the ones 
to tip off authorities about Martorano's whereabouts.[5] In return for 
confessing his murders, Martorano received a reduced prison sentence of 12 
years. In 2007, he was released from prison and given $20,000 to start a 
new life. 


James "Whitey" Bulger 


On June 12, 2013, Bulger went on trial in South Boston's John Joseph 
Moakley United States Courthouse before Judge Denise J. Casper on 32 
counts of racketeering and firearms possession. The racketeering counts 
included allegations that Bulger was complicit in 19 murders...the jury 
convicted Bulger of 31 out of 32 counts in the indictment. As part of the 
racketeering charges, the jury convicted Bulger of the murders of 11 victims 
[including] Roger Wheeler [and] John Callahan. 


Bulger was transferred ... to United States Penitentiary, Hazelton, in West 
Virginia. At 8:20 a.m. on October 30,2018 the 89-year-old Bulger was 
found dead. Bulger was in a wheelchair and had been beaten to death by 
multiple inmates armed with a sock-wrapped padlock and a shiv. His eyes 
had nearly been gouged out and his tongue almost cut off; a law 
enforcement official described Bulger as "unrecognizable" 


Stephen Flemmi 


Flemmi testified against Connolly at the latter's trial for the murder of John 
Callahan, the former president of World Jai Alai. Callahan had been killed 
in 1981 after he was implicated in the murder of his successor as president, 
Roger Wheeler. According to Flemmi, Connolly told him and Bulger that 
Callahan could potentially turn state's evidence and implicate them in 
Wheeler's murder.[ 13] He also testified against Bulger in the latter's 2013 
trial for murder and racketeering, at which Bulger was sentenced to life plus 
five years. 


1, 2 George Heywood Oral History Interview, Part 2, 
https://archive.org/details/HeywoodG2 
https://historica.fandom.com/wiki/John_B. Callahan (businessman) 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Roger_Wheeler_(businessman) 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/John_Connolly_(FBI) 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Johnny_Martorano 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Whitey_Bulger 
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